THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
write, had always unpacked their hearts with many thousands
of words. And the average library was not a large room with
bookshelves all round it, but something much more like a
wardrobe, kept in an alcove of the chapel or the cloister.
The Book of Customs for English Benedictines, which was written
at the end of the eleventh century, plainly assumes that the
average monastery will possess enough books to be piled on
a single rug without spilling over, that is, about the cubic capa-
city of a small wardrobe of to-day.
But bookshops already existed side by side with the libraries,
and often under the same roof, for the modern bookseller who
seeks to add to his precarious profits from the sale of books by
lending them at a small fee has his medieval predecessor. We
hear, for example, of a not-too-scrupulous Paris bookseller.
In 1170 Peter of Blois walked into his shop, and became
interested in a new volume on jurisprudence which the book-
seller showed him. He agreed to buy it for his nephew, his
own knowledge of the subject being already too extensive, he
grandly said, for him to need to add to it. He paid his money,
and ordered the volume to be sent round to his lodgings.
Then a still greater notability entered, the Provost of Sexe-
burgh, and saw the same book lying on the counter. He was
told that it was already sold, but he grandly put down a sum
of money twice as large, and bore it off triumphandy in his
arms. History does not relate the sequel. But the story seems
to bear out Richard de Bury's assertion that booksellers are
thievish folk, filled with malice.1
It is clear that books were a commodity in the commercial
sense of the term, and that the day of the patiently illuminated
manuscript, with every letter a separate work of art, was over,
1 PhiloMlan, p. 19.
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